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“ And he arose and came to his father. But when he was yet 
a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to his servants, bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: and 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat and be 
merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found.’’ 
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~ a sense — 
‘© REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 
No. 7.] JULY, 1825. (Vox. VIL. 








THE PRODIGAL SON. Luke xv. 
Extracted from Burder’s Examples of “ Early Piety.” 


You must undoubtedly, my dear friends, remember read- 
ing in the Bible ofa rich and great man, who had two sons. 
The younger of them, though he kad all the indulgence that 
a good boy could wish for, and more than a bad one deserv- 
ed, was nevertheless so corrupt: as to wish to be from under 
his father’s eye, and so be able, without restraint or reproof, 
to indulge himself in all manner of wickedness with greedi- 
ness. Accordingly he applies to his father, and desires to 
have all that was intended for him: and the good natured 
parent, unwilling to cross his inclination, consents to his re- 
quest, and gives him a large sum of money. 

The rake overjoyed with his success, then sets off into a 
country at a great distance, where his father might neither see 
nor hear from him. Being now (forsooth) his own master, 
and neglecting God, prayer, and his Bible; and having no 
kind father to consult, he gave the full swing to all sensual 
lusts and passions; and like most extravagant peopie, soon 
spent all he was worth, lost his money and friends (such as 
they were) together; and at the same time a famine hap- 
pening, it is no wonder that he came to want a morsel of 
bread. 

In this distress his pride being brought down, he was glad 
of any employment to get him a penny; so after having liv- 
ed like a swine, he was fain to become a feeder of swine; 
and still, bread being so scarce, he could obtain none; and 
would gladly have filled his belly with the husks the swine 
eat, but even these were denied him. 

How little did he think, when at home, with good clothes, 
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a plentiful table, a warm fireside, and a comfortable bed, 
that by one rash act he should be brought into such distress, 
as to want clothes, food, fire, and lodging, and every com- 
fort of life. 

But, however, when he came to himself, and used that re- 
flection he had long been a stranger to, he began to reason 
thus with himself: “ Fool that Iam! thus to remain in hun- 
ger and wretchedness, when in my father’s house there is 
an abundance of every thing! where the meanest servant 
has more than enough ! I will arise and go to my father ; 
though he might well reject me, frown at me, and call me 
rebel, as Iam, yet sure he retains a parent’s heart; his 
‘compassion will kindle when he sees his son, and I will not 
conceal or deny any of my faults; but will say,—Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son; give me the meanest 
place in thy house and I will be thankful.” 

No sooner said than done. Up he gets; and though he 

had now no chaise or horse to convey him, he trudged as 
fast as he could, on foot, nor would any thing stop him, till 
within sight of home. 
. The dear aged father who had often cast a wishful eye to- 
wards that far country, whither this poor boy was fled, was 
now, perhaps, walking upen his house, or on some lofty ter- 
race in his garden, and sees what? his son! yes, it 
was his poor son; but, oh, how changed! once he was a 
tall, handsome, healthy looking lad ; but now a poor, mea- 
gre, ragged, filthy wretch. Nevertheless, the dear old gen- 
tleman runs as fast as he can, to meet the returning prodi- 
gal. 

The youth, filled with love and grief, falls down before- 
him, and with a weeping eye, a blushing face and a faulter- 
ing voice, owns all his vast offences. ‘The father now is so 
fyll of joy, that he does not mention one of his faults; folds 
him to his bosom, kisses away his tears, and calls aloud for 
the servants. ‘ Bring here, (he eagerly cries) bring here the 
best robe you can find; bring here the ring to ornament his 
finger, and shoes for his feet; provide quickly a handsome 
dinner, and let us and all our neighbours rejoice,—for this 
my son was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and is 
found.’ 
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Thus every sinner by departing from God, has like this 
prodigal plunged himself into distress and ruin. But when 
convinced of his deplorable situation, he is willing with true 
contrition of soul, to confess all his transgressions and cast 
himself on the Divine mercy, a heavenly Father is ever 
ready to receive him, vile as he is, with all the affection of a 
tender parent, and to confer on him the richest blessings 
here, and a crown of glory hereafter. 





FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR: 


SUDDEN CONVERSIONS. 


Mr. Epiror, 

In your March number you inserted a communication 
containing some valuable remarks on this interesting and 
highly important subject. 

With the spirit and the general design of this piece I was 
mucli pleased, but there are some points about which I have 
been led to entertain opinions somewhat different from those 
of the writer, and from what my own formerly were. The 
importance of the subject in itself, and its influence upon the 
happiness of so many professors of christianity, must be 
my apology for expressing my views, and if I may be in- 


strumental in producing more correct impressions in mye 


own mind, or in the minds of others, my time, or that of 
your readers, will not be lost. 

There are, if I am not mistaken, two errors on this sub- 
ject, which have an extensive influence. The one, that no 
sudden conversion is the work of God’s Spirit, which is at- 
tacked by your correspondent ; the other, that al/ genuine 
conversions are sudden, to which, I apprehend some parts of 
his communication might perhaps lead. If the word con- 
version is used, as your correspondent seems to use it, to 
denote regeneration, or the act of God’s Spirit by which 
our hearts are renewed, and we are raised to newness of life, 
there can be no question that it is always instantaneous, 
Or if it is used to signify only “ the beginning of their return 
to God in holy love and obedience,” the case is equally 
plain, that this beginning, if it take place at all, must take 
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place at some time, and must, from the sature of the case, 
be instantaneous. 

In this sense of the word all conversions are equally in- 
stantaneous, and are admitted to be so, by all who believe 
the doctrine of the entire depravity of the human heart. If 
this is all your correspondent means by “ sudden conver- 
sions,”’ viz. that regeneration, how silently or imperceptibly 
soever it may take place, does in fact take place at some 

articular moment of time, in every one who becomes a 
child of God, his position is undeniable. 

By sudden conversions, however, I believe is generally 
meant something more than this; some sensible or appa- 
rent change, in some respects analogous to the conversion of 
Paul, or of those who were pricked in the heart under the 
preaching of Peter; something like what frequently occurs 
in revivals of religion in our days, and which is an object of 
consciousness at the time, or of recollection afterwards ; 
such a change that the subject of it, if unable to tell the pre- 
cise time and circumstances in which it occurred, can at least 
tell that there was a time when he knows, from his recol- 
lection, that it had not yet taken place, and a subsequent 
time when he felt that it had taken place. 

In this sense, the conversion of one who has been reli- 
giously educated, and who can recal no other change of 
moral feeling than the gradual one which takes place in the 
course of a christian life, is not sudden; particularly may 
this be said if there is no period in the life of that person 
at which he is conscious of having exercised moral feeling 
of a different nature from that which he now has. 

To the importance which many good people attach to 
sudden conversions, in this sense, I think two objections 
exist. One is, it is a stumbling block in the way of those 
whose conversions were of a different kind. I have known 
christians, and christian ministers too, who consider it al- 
most conclusive evidence against the piety of individuals, 
that they could remember no time when they exercised en- 
mity towards God and Divine things, though they now ap- 
pear to exercise love. Some conscientious people who have 
been taught to believe the importance of sudden conver- 
sions, have long walked in darkness in respect to them- 


gelves, because they could find in their past experience,.no 
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evidence that they had ever exercised feelings of opposition ; 
nor that such a sudden change had been wrought in their 
minds. 

The only question to be asked here is, do the scriptures 
make any part of the evidence of conversion, to consist ina 
remembrance of having once hated God? The fact that the 
hearts of all men are by nature wholly sinful, is indeed re- 
vealed; but that this sinfulness may be so much restrained, 
and so early removed by the grace of God, as to leave no 
traces on the memory, is as clearly revealed. Samuel was 
sanctified in very early life, and with respect to by far the 
greater part of the pious Jews mentioned in Scripture, we 
look in vain for any thing like an account of their conversion, 
or for any intimations of sudden conversion, or any such 
change in their feelings or actions as implied one. Their 
hearts were doubtless naturally corrupt, but we are at least 
justified in supposing that this corruption was so early and 
imperceptibly subdued, that the change was unknown to 
them. 

The opinion advanced by your correspondent, that the 
conversion of the twelve apostles was sudden, in the sense 
of which we are now speaking, or that they were regenera- 
ted at the time Christ called them, is not uncommon, but 
appears to me both without foundation in the history and 
extremely impossible in itself. That there were at this 
time many pious people among the Jews who were expect- 
ing the coming of Christ is evident; see Matt. ii. and iii. and 
Luke iii; and that Christ would choose his disciples from 
among these, is, to say the least, quite as probable as that 
he would choose those who had no previous love to God, or 
strength of Christian character ; and the whole tenor of the 
history is precisely what we should expect it would be, if he 
had chosen those who were previously pious. There is no 
account of conviction, as there isin the case of Paul; no in- 
timation of any conversion, unless the mere change of their 
profession is such; none of any change in their feelings to- 
wards Jesus, unless a conviction that he was the expected 
Messiah implies one. ‘They seem to have been prepared io 
follow and serve, whomsoever should exhibit evidence that 
he-was the Christ. Some of them were disciples of John 
the Baptist, and when they heard his testimony cencerning 
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Jesus, they left their former master and followed Christ.— 
John i. 37. Others were convinced by his miracles that he 
was the Saviour, and seem to have been already prepared in 
heart to follow him. Luke v. 10. ‘There is no intimation 
that Matthew, though a publican, was not a pious man, be- 
fore he became in person a follower of Christ. Matt. ix. nor 
that any change in moral character took place at the time 
of their callin any of the twelve Apostles. The circum- 
stance then that a person can give no account of the time or 
manner in which his feelings were changed, or has no re- 
membrance of having ever been under the dominion of feel- 
ings entirely sinful, is no evidence against his piety. 

The other, and in my view, by far the most important ob- 
jection to the manner in which sudden conversions are Spo- 
ken of by many, is that it furnishes occasion for many in 
revivals of religion and afterwards, to build a hope of heav- 
en on something which the Bible has not made the founda- 
tion. 

Your correspondent indeed says that we can judge of the 
sincerity of this change only by its fruits, and has perhaps 
sufficiently guarded his meaning, when he says at the close, 
“if you are Christ’s there was a point of time, when you 
first yielded true submission to his will,” though I think we 
should guard with extreme caution against the impression, 
that evidence of our present good estate, is at all identified, 
or closely connected with the recollection or evidence of 
any change in our past feelings, however great or sudden. 
We have seen that the want of such a striking or apparent 
change is no evidence against a person’s piety, and we may 
be equally sure the existence of such anone, is no evidence 
in favour of pardon. We may have deep conviction and 
distress, succeeded by great joy and hope. The change 
may be sudden, and tous unaccountable; it may be attended 
by much fervour in devotional duties ; much zeal in religion; 
much joy in the society of christians, and much confidence 
on their part tiat we are true christians: It may dispose 
us to spend much time in the worship and praise of Jeho- 
vah, fill us with strong confidence that we are born of the 
Spirit, and produce an entire revolution. in our lives and 
feelings, and yet be the mere effect of an excited imagina- 
tion and a deluded heart; as is abundantly evadent fram 
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the fact, that many who experience all this, have turned 
back to their sins and forsaken the way of life. [See 
Edwards on Affec. part 2.] 

Yet it is not uncommon to hear persons, when asked to 
give a reason of the hope that is in them, go back to the 
time of their supposed conversion, and recount the high 
joys and strong feelings which they then had, as among 
their strongest reasons for believing that they have been 
born again. 

If any of my readers are trusting to such evidence, let 
me entreat them to abandon it entirely. God has not re- 
quired and will not accept it. The greatness or suddenness 
of your change, or the strength of your former feelings, if 
you have no present love to God and repentance for sin, is 
no moré evidence of your good estate, than the former 
greenness and vigour of the plant that is now dry and with- 
ered, is evidence of its fruitfulness. ‘The seed sown upon 
stony ground sprung up as quickly, and looked as flourish- 
ing, before the sun arose upon it as any, yet it bore no fruit. 
Remember that if you are Christ’s, there not only was a time 
when you began to serve him, but that you are now his 
servants, and if you cannot zow find the spirit of obedience, 
trust not to the feelings of former days, but seek for present 
evidence of your submission to him. 

If any who have no hope should read these remarks, I 
will entreat such, in closing them, to reflect on the great work 
to be done for their souls. Religion is not, as some have 
supposed, a mere matter of convenience, to be possessed 
and laid aside at pleasure; strong anxieties, deep distress, 
do not produce it. Your whole moral natures must under- 
go a thorough and permanent renovation, you must contend 
against sin through life, or never be saved. If persons may 
have great anxiety, and do much about religion, and still be 
lost, what think you will be the portion of those who have 


no anxiety, and who scarcely think at all about God or their 
own souls, XANTHUS. 
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FOR THB GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


DIALOGUE, 
KRETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 
Henry—Eliza—William and Amelia. 


Mother. Good morning my dear ones—lI perceive that 
you are all thinking of the early walk I promised you—I 
hope none of you have let your anxiety prevent your attend- 
ing tothe first duty of the morning, let me ask, and 


“ Tell me my first, my last, my darling care ; 

“If you this morn have rais’d your hearts in prayer : 
‘¢ Say, did vou rise from the sweet bed of rest, 

* Your God unpraised, his holy name unblest °” 


H. I trust mother that we do not set so light both by the 
precepts and example we receive, as to neglect what we 
could not forget ! 7 

M. Is this the true answer for all ? 

All. We believe so. 

M. Come then, put on your hats, bonnets, &c. and be 
ready in a moment, or you will not see the sun rise. (They 
go out. ) 

W. “Yonder comes the powerful king of day rejoicing 
in the east!” | 

E. How truly delightful, every thing looks this lovely 
morning—i Dh! that I had self-denial enough to rise early 
and enjoy every such beautiful morn. 

M. I am glad you wish it my dear—and may I not hope 
that you will practise more of a virtue which brings so much 
of edification. 

A. Oh! my dear Ma, how sweet the little birds sing—I 
suppose God hears and understands their praises ? 

E. Yes sister—Thomson says 


“ To him they sing, when spring renews the plain ; 
“« To him they cry, in winter’s pinching reiga; 

** Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain 

‘“*He hears the gay and the distressful call ; 

* And with unsparing bounty fills them all 
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M. Yes, my girts—and hear what a variety of notes— 
all the airy songsters seem emulous to excel in chanting 
their early orisons, in gratitude to him who is kind to all— 
let this teach my children to dove and praise their Creator 
in early youth. 

W. But how can we mother, when our Aearts are not 
right with him ?—the feathered tribe I suppose have no en- 
mity in their hearts. 

M. It is not likely—but your first business is, to seek of 
him to * create a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
you”—then and not till then, you can make melody in your 
hearts to God.—It is important that as you learn to sing, 
(ere you do so at church,) that you should learn to “sing 
with the spirit and the understanding also”—not mock 
Jehovah with solemn sounds, on thoughtless tongues. 

E. May we get over that fence, ascend the hill, and ga- 
ther some of those honey suckles, and some of that beauti- 
ful ever green? 

M. Yes, go but be careful, &c. Come my sons lead 
your sisters hither, it is now time to think of returning, 
we shall make Pa wait for his breakfast. 

H. I think I have got a good appetite for mine, by this 
ramble, 





‘¢ O’er brooks, and throngh briers.”’ 


M.. Amelia, for whom do you intend your little nosegay 
in your right hand r—it is not for Ma—lI perceive? 

A. I wish to present it to Pa—I know he will wear it all 
day. in his button hole, if he receives it from his little girl. 

M. You are right my dear—keep the other yourself—I 
have enough already. 

E. These wild flowers are sweeter, because they are the 
production of nature, unaided by art-—-Ma looks as if she 
would say they are his work who is nature’s God ! 

M. Yes, all creation is from his bounteous hand.—Pause 
here a moment, and look at this prospect—Oh! how lovely! 
—William, my son, do not disturb those insects, it would be 
cruelty, and it is needless, step aside—Ah! now you would 
chase :, +t butterfly, let it rest on that bush—is your heart 
bent on mischief ?—you give me pain! 

W. Forgive me mother, I would not grieve you willingly — 
4 intended no harm. 
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M. I hope you would not hurt the meanest insect or rep- 
tile wilfully—but you are rather careless at times, and I 
fear have a love of mischief lurking within——Ah! be not 
thoughtless, or hasty, but remember the many lessons you 
have received upon this subject— Yonder comes Pa to meet 

us.—Father—Good morning my lovers--I am rejoiced to 
see you all look so very cheerful and happy this morn. 

A. Pa here is a nosegay for you, is it not pretty ? 

F. Yes, it is sweeter because gathered from the wild 
woods—thus early—and presented by my little daughter— 
fasten it here, and I will wear it, and when it withers you 
must reflect, that youth soon passes away—beauty fades, and 
learn by it to strive to be truly lovely—by cultivating all the 
buds of the mind, until they open, expand, and bloom in 
mature and superior beauty. (They enter the house.) 





FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Not long since I fell into one of those few families where — 
religion is regarded in its power and purity: and where al- 
most every member takes a lively interest in all the benevo- 
lent schemes of the day. As the season for opening sabbath 
schools was near, the conversation very naturally turned up- 
on that subject. 

Mr. Stanley, the gentleman of the house, though he had 
the charge of a large manufacturing establishment, found 
leisure every season to bestow considerable attention to this 
object—an object to which he was ardently devoted. 

Mr. Stanley, however, did not consider it his duty to go 
forward in the superintendance or instruction of the school. 
But while he preferred that others should attend to these de- 
partments, he took every convenient opportunity to visit the 
school, and talk with the children on the subjects connected 
with their instruction ; ; encourage them in their laudable 
pursuits. A large proportion of the premium books he pros 
cured at his owo expense. Nor was Mrs. Stanley less active 
in searching out poor ragged children, and neatly cloathing 
them for the Sabbath School, 
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Mr. Stanley’s children, of course, attended a school in 
which the parents took so deep an interest. Indeed the two 
eldest had been instructors the last season. Edwin, a lad 
ef about a dozen years old, was in habits of great intimacy 
with John Bowen, a neighbouring boy whose parents were 
violently opposed to religious instruction in this mode. 
John was a few years older than Edwin, and withal, a per- 
son of fine sense and good education. ‘These circumstances 
together with an amiable disposition, had given hih great 
influence over Edwin: an influence which he did not fail to 
nse for the purpose of instilling into young Edwin’s mind 
those views of Sabbath Schools which he had derived from 
his parents. He would have been glad to have prevailed 
upon him to stay at home, during the last season, and play 
with him, or read some foolish books. This, however, he 
had not been able to effect. The parents knew of this inti- 
macy ; but had no idea of its extent, nor were they at all 
aware of the pernicious influence which was imperceptibly 
exerting itself over their sen, in respect te Sabbath Schools. 
A friend of mine, and a particular inmate in the family, 
who had watched the motions of these lads with a closer 
scrutiny, probably, than any one else, gave me this outline, 
with an earnest request that I would take some opportunity 
to lay open the subject to Mr. Stanley. I resolved to seize 
the first favourable opportunity to do this: for Edwin was 
a lovely boy, andI knew Mr. Stanley would never forgive 
me if I saw that his son was exposed to a dangerous influ- 
ence, and did not give him warning. My interest in the 
topick of conversation was, in fact, heightened, in no smali 
degree, by the hope that by and by the family would retire, 
and the transition would be very easy to the case of his son. 

While, however, we were busily talking on the benefits to 
be derived from Sabbath Schools, Edwin came hastily in- 
to the room to obtain leave of his father te go and see John 
a little while that evening. Edwin, said Mr. Stanley, I wish 
to gratify you in every thing which will conduce to your 
happiness, but you must remember that present gratification 
is not always the sure way to the greatest happivess. I think 
you had much better spend the evening at home. You cer- 
tainly would not wish to treat our frxend with so much in- 
civility, as to quit her company for the sake of seeing Johm 

Vol. VII. No. 7. 20 
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You can see him, you know, every day. Besides, we are 
engaged in conversation: on a subject in which we presume 
you will take much interest. 

E. Pray what is it sir ? 

S. The Sabbath School. 

E. But Pa, the Sabbath School closed a great while ago. 

S. Yes, my child, but we are going to open it again 
soon. 

E. Well, now, I want to know if they are going to have 
Sabbatli Schools every summer ; shall I have to go Pa? 

S. You have to go my dear child, I thought you delighted 
to go, [hope their will he no need of compulsion in this 
business. 

E. But John says Sabbath Schools don’t do any good ; he 
says, too, that they were first set up by ambitious men, en- 
tirely for the purpose of teaching their particular sentiments; 
and, in that way, promoting the interests of their party. 

S. Does John insinuate such things into your mind, and 
still are you so partial to his society? Why have you not 
consulted me on the subject. You must be careful, my son, 
about swallowing down eagerly every thing which your asso- 
ciates may say to you. But what authority has Joln to say 
that Sabbath Schools do no good ? 

E. I don’t know Sir. 

S. Well, you do know, don’t you, that several of those 
poor children, who have atteaded our Sabbath School these 
three last years, when they first began, could hardly read in 
the Bible; but last summer they committed some verses to 
memory every week. 

E. Yes sir, I know that, but John says a Sabbath School 
is no place to learn to read. 

S. But you know some of these would grow up without 
learning to read, were not this method adopted to teach them. 
Besides, don’t you suppose these children spent their time 
much better, on the Sabbath, than John does ? 

E. Yes sir, for I suppose he spent the same time that we 
were studying our lesson, or attending the school, in play or 
reading story books: and there is Jim Finley, and Tom 
Piper—how much better boys they are since they went to 


our school! They used to be almost always fighting before; 


but new they are as friendly as can be. As Edwin spake 
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these works, there was a rap at the door, and John Bowen 
was introduced. e He had waited for Edwin, whom it seems 
he had promised to visit that evening, till his patience was 
exhausted, and came over to see why he did notcome. He 
was a little startled when he entered at seeing the family 
together ; and all showing by their countenances that they 
were attending to some subject in which they took a deep 
interest. Mr. Stanley was unwilling to have the subject 
dropped in the state it then was, and he felt a delicacy, too, 
in pursuing it in the presence of John. After an interval 
of afew minutes, however, he mentioned to John, in a most 
affectionate manner, the topic of conversation which so 
deeply interested them, and the circumstances of its origin. 
He suggested the substance of what had been said, and 
proposed to pursue the subject. John hung his head and 
said nothing. You say, says Mr. Stanley to Edwin—that 
Master Bowen says that Sabbath Schools were set up by 
ambitious men to subserve the interests of party. Edwin 
said nothing, for he loved his friend and was afraid he should 
offend or grieve him. His father proceeded : I hope to con- 
vince you both that the objection has no force. 

In the first place, it is not founded in truth; and even if 
it were a fact that such was the origin of Sabbath Schools, 
it would be no argument against these Schools if they are 
used for no such purpose now. But you know there is noth- 
ing of party interest in our schoo}. Have your instructors, 
Edwin, ever told you to study a particular Catechism, and 
no other ? 

E. No—They always tell us, sir, that we had better 
commit the Bible; but that they will hear us recite hymns, 
or answer questions in any of the common Primers we 
have. 

S. Well, does this look as though we wished to impose a 
creed upon you? We trust that it is the anxious desire of 
all our instructors to have you commit what is in conformity 
to the Bible; but they care not in what book you find it. 
In all our instructions, we trust, we have only your happi- 
ness and the glory of God in view. So long as we are 

satisfied that such a course is calculated to do'you good we 
shail pursue it, though it may cost us much trouble and ex- 
pense, and expose us to censure. We are encouraged by 
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the remarkable happy effects of our Schools an several in- 
dividuals within our knowledge, and the general influence it 
exerts. 

After Mr. Stanley had finished, John acknowledged that 
his remarks were just, and expressed a hope that he should 
never again treat the subject as he had done. 

I had the satisfaction of learning, very recently, that 
John had, of his own accord, had several interviews with 
Mr. Stanley, after this, on the same subject, and that he had 
ebtained leave of his parents to attend the Sabbath School 
with Edwin: and that they were mutually aiding each other. 
with much tenderness, in treasuring up the scriptures. 


— 
JANE BOND. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


Some time in the Spring of the year 1799, I was walking 
in the town of Bandon, in Ireland, in search of a person 
whom I wished to see. Having lost my way, I went intoa 
miserable house, more like a ruin than a dwelling-place. 
There was no appearance of fire, or furniture of any kind. 
Thinking that no person lived in it 1 was about to depart ; 
when I heard a voice from behind a sort of old broken par- 
tition. 

On drawing near, I heard a female in prayer. I was 
filled with surprise and delight: she spoke like one address- 
ing a powerful and faithful friend; to whom she was telling 
all her wants, without the least doubt of having them fully 
supplied. I waited until she ceased ; and then went through 
an opening in the partition, and saw her lying on a very 
little straw, scarcely enough to keep her from the stone floor: 
she had no blanket, or any thing in the place of it. She 
wore an old flannel waist-coat and a stuff coat, which seem- 
ed to be her only covering. “ Whoare your” said I. 
“Don’t you know, dear?” said she, “Iam poor Jane 
Bond.” I observed she must. be very poor indeed : to which 
she replied, “‘ not so poor as you might think.” I asked 
her how that could be, as there was every appearance of the 
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greatest poverty? She answered, “I have God for my 
Father, Christ for my Saviour, and heaven for my inherit- 
ance: and I have all that to eat:” pointing to a wooden 
plate on the ground, very black ; on which was a small 
piece of liver, as black as itself. “And see,” said she, “I 
have this little stuff coat, to cover me; which was given me 
by a very dear friend, when last he was in Bandon.” -I 
asked her, if she was ever quite without food. She said she 
was seldom an entire day without it; and that when she 
had nothing to eat, through the kindness of God she had 
less desire for food. 1 inquired if she had any person to 
take care of her: she said, she had a sister ; but I after- 
wards found that her sister was a great drunkard, who always 
sold whatever she could get, that she might buy drink ; and 
paid very little attention to the wants of poor Jane. A few 
days after this conversation, her sister came home to her at 
night, drunk ; and was found dead in the morning. 

During my stay in Bandon, I have eften sat an hour upon 
a large rough stone, the only seat in the house; conversing 
with Jane, upon the mercy and goodness of God; which 
was the subject she constantly delighted to speak of: I 
found her always in the same happy frame of mind; she 
lived by faith; could rejoice evermore, pray without 
ceasing, and in every thing give thanks. During my stay, 
several pious friends united to relieve her wants, for which 
she was very grateful ; but her happiness never changed ; 
and I have since remarked, that she was the poorest and the 
happiest creature, | ever met with. 

Jane Bond told me how long she had been in the helpless 
state in which I found her. I do not remember the exact 
number of years, bat I think it was more than twenty: I 
never heard of her after I left Bandon. She had been a 
servant before she lost the use of her limbs. She could not 
read ; but got every one she could to read the Bible to her ; 
arid her conversation was, for the most part, in the words 
of Scripture. 

Reader, why should not you be as happy as Jane Bond? 
There is no person can hinder it but yourself, the same 
Saviour is as ready to receive you: the price is already 
paid ; there is no difficulty on his part; all is on yours, 


The world, and the'things of the world endeavour to keep 
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your attention from every serious subject; and you are too 
ready to turn to any thing, rather than the solemn inquiry, 
“‘ How shall man be just with God?” Our Saviour says, 
that “he stands at the door, and knocks; and that if any 
man open the door, he will come in;” a very strong figure 
surely, to express his constant readiness and willingness. 
Suppose that you neglect all this what will be the conse- 
quence ?—Trouble must come some time or other. How 
many pleasures soever yeu look forward to, every one you 
enjoy makes the number less; the last one must come; and 
then, if you have not the assurance which poor Jane had, 
that “ God is your Father, Christ your Saviour, and heaven 
your inheritance ;” what will you turn to for comfort? 
You will ask me, how can you have such assurance in this 
life? Why by receiving the Lord Jesus, and trusting in 
him for eternal life; and by giving “ all diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.” Such is a watchful Chris- 
tian’s state of mind: the peace of God, which passes all un- 
derstanding, keeps his heart and mind, in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; 
and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, is with him, and will abide with him tor 
ever. , 





FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND TRACTS. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance a few days ago com- 
municated to me a somewhat interesting little incident, 
which you have liberty to insert in your valuable publica- 
tion, should you think proper. I wish, however, to inform 
my young readers that I have something more in view than 
merely to tell them a story. In the relation of that perhaps 
there will be little interest excited ; but if they can be indu- 
ced to cherish a spirit of tenderness, and sympathy for those 
who have none of their opportunities of religious instruction, 
my object will be accomplished. 

The gentleman to whom I refered was engaged some six 
or eight months since on an agency for the American Tract 
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Society. A society which, you know, has done a great deal 
of good iv the world. Most of you have seen their little 
neat publications, and read some of them, I presume, with 
much pleasure. While ina flourishing town on one of our 
rivers, he was introduced to a mefchant who immediately 
discovered an interest in the object of his mission, and in- 
vited him to dine on the succeding day. He found a little 
girl in the dining room with a book in her hand reading, 
apparently with very great interest. As dinner was not 
that moment on the table he called the little girl to him, and 
found that the book she was so eagerly reading was “ Little 
Henry and his Bearer.”’ It is a very interesting little story 
as those of you who have read it know very well. Little 
Lucy Ann, was hardly old enough to read, but she had pe- 
rused this pamphlet so often that it had become perfectly 
familiar. As she read it aloud to the stranger, she would 
sometimes stop to wipe the tear from hereye. ‘The agent 
seized this opportnity to tell her she must not be so selfish 
as to keep the book from others; but must let her mates 
read it, and perhaps it might make them good like little 
{Jenry. He told her, too, that when she read about so good 
a boy as little Henry was, she must pray to God to make 
her like him. £ Well, now,’ said she, with much sincerity 
and aflection: ‘I have always kept-my pretty books from 
I;mily because she is so much littler than I that | was afraid 
sie would tear them:—hav’nt I done wrong’? ‘ By no 
means,’ said my friend, ‘if your little sister is not old enough 
tu read any, and would be likely to tear or dirty your books, 
it is not proper that you should let her have them ; but there 
are others who can read and would keep your little bovuks 
neat if you would lend them. Some pretty children haveno 
parents to buy them books, others are so poor they can’t buy 
them, and others have parents who don’t wish them to read 
these stories about good children. Now when you go to 
school, or when your parents carry you with them in their 
yisits, or when your play-mates come to see you, there will 
be opportunity to find some who would delight to read such 
books as yours; but, for some of the reasons I have men- 
tioned, are deprived of this privilege. Should you not love 
to lendthem yours?’ ‘QO yes,’ said she, springing from his 
arms, ‘I will go and hunt up all I have.’ ‘ Stop my dear,’ 
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said he, ‘ you may collect your little books and lend or give 
them away as you please by and by, but I want to talk with 
you now a few moments about those places where the child- 
ren have none of those advantages with which you are fa- 
voured. Where they have no meeting to attend on the sab- 


bath and receive no religious instruction. Most of these 


children can read some, and is it not desirable that they 
should have some of the littke books and tracts such as I car- 
ry with me? ‘ O yes,’ said she, looking in his face with a 
smile, ‘ and won’t you take this pretty book (holding out lit- 
tle Henry and his Bearer) and give it to some of these poor 
ignorant children.’ ‘ Nomy girl,’ said he, § you want this 
to read yourself and to lend to your little mates.’ ‘ But 
what shall be done then,’ said she, ‘ will you give them some 
of yours?’ The gentleman told her he would. ‘ But how,’ 
said she, ‘do you get so many to give away?’ ‘OQ,’ said 
he, ‘ the good people who have money give it to the Tract 
Society, and they get these little books printed.’ ‘O well,’ 
she replied, ‘ I have got a whole parcel of cents and some 
white money that I was going to buy a doll with, and now I 
will give it all to you to print these little books, and send 
them to poor children who havn’t got any,’ and off she ran 
to collect her money. 

After dinner she, with her vounger sister, came with their 
little hands full of cents and a few snuall pieces of silver, and 
put them into the agent’s hand. ‘The sum was small, in- 
deed, but the circumstances “under which it was received 
peculiarly affecting. Now, my young readers, would it not 
be better for you to do as this amiable girl did ;—give your 
money to the Tract Society to furnish some of the best of 
reading to the destitute, than it would to lay it out in pur- 
chasing sweet-meats, dolls, &c. ? Could you see, as I have 
seen, the pleasure sparkling in the eye of these poor children 
when they receive these little books—if you have benevolent 
and tender hearts, you would take more pleasure in giving 
your money here than ia spending it in such trifles. 

1 have seen some bad children who would never even let 
their brothers and sisters have their little books to read.— 
Now this is selfishness; and if you cherish such a spirit it 
will grow upon you and you will by and by have that hate- 
ful disposition which the miser has. How much more love- 
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ly it is, when you get a good little book and have read it 
yourself, to tell your associates how pretty it is, and ask 
them to read it. But you must be careful to practice what 
you learn from these books. If they tell yeu about good 
children you must pray God to make you like them. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


G. was a black man, born and educated in a small town 
in the central part of’ Massachusetts. He early became a 
subject of divine grace, and gave pleasing evidence of a sav- 
ing change. Some years ago he removed to the western part 
of New-York, where he has ever since maintained the cha- 
racter of a devoted Christian. A few years since he felt an 
unusual desire to do something for the promotior of Christ’s 
kingdom. What he must do, was the question to be decided. 
He at length coneluded that if he should go to Africa, he 
might be the instrument of saving some souls ; but his age, 
and his numerous family, were objections to the undertaking, 
He opened his mind to the minister of the parish, who told 
him to make it a subject of prayer. He accordingly did, 
and after some time, his attention was directed to an impen- 
itent son. He felt an unusual enlargement of heart to pray 
for his conversion. From this time he seemed to relinquish 
the object of a mission to Africa, and like David, felt that 
he should not build the house of the Lord, but his son should 
build it. 

He had faith given to believe his son would be converted. 
Ile continued to pray. In the mean time bis son became 
disobedient, and conducted so bad, and finally treated his 
parents so abusively, that they were compelled to apply to 
civil authority for aid, and the son was confined in jail. The 
father’s faith continued strong—he believed he would yet 
become a subject of grace. ‘The son was at length released, 
but little reformed. 

In the summer of 1824, there was a revival of religion in 
that town, the son became serious. He was determined, 
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however, to keep his feelings to himself. He detested the 


idea of making them known to his father, for he knew, he 
said, it would please him very much. He remained in this 
state a considerable time, and finally some began to fear he 
was losing the impressions he had received. The celebra- 
tion of the fourth of July approached, and he expressed a 
determination of attending in a town a few miles dis- 
tant. He was advised to stay at home. The more he 
was advised to stay, the more determined he was to go; 
and finally, he said, he would go, if God Almighty did 
not strike him dead. On the Sabbath previvus to the cele- 
bration, the father handed both to the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist clergyman, a note in this form—*“ A distressed father 
requests prayers that his son may be kept from wickedness 
on the morrow.” G. and his son attended meeting in the 
Presbyterian church. When the note was read, the son 
Jooked upon his father with an eye that flamed with ven- 
geance. When the prayer was ended, he left the house, 
and finding himself uneasy, he concluded he would go to the 
Baptist meeting. The minister saw him come in, and took 
occasion to remark upon the disobedience of children to 
their parents. The son felt as if the whole discourse was 
meant for him. By the scenes of the day his convictions 
were deepened. In accordance, however, with his prede- 
terminations, he set out on Monday morning to spend the 
day in mirth. God followed him, and before he had gone 
half the distance, he thrice barely escaped without losing his 
life. He finally was so much frightened, that he relinquish- 
ed his object, went to his sister’s, and spent the night, and 
returned on the following morning. 

His convictions increased. He had now a severe conflict 
upon the subject of asking the prayers of Christians. He 
sometimes felt it to be his duty, and again he determined 
he would not, and especially he despised the idea of re- 
questing the prayers of his father. His distress, at length, 
became.such, that he concluded, while going to meeting one 
evening, that he would request the prayers of Christians. 
He went into. meeting, and said nothing. Towards the 
close, the minister rose and asked if any poor sinner present 
desired the prayers of God’s people, he remained silent. 
After a pause, the minister addressed himse!f to him by 
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name, saying, “* B., how do you feel?” B. replied, “I feel 
as if | w anted C bristiqns to pray for me.” From this time 
nie anxiety increased, and soon.after was, as we trust, made 

a subject of saving grace. He now appeared fiumble and 
penitent, and asked forgiveness of his parents and others 
whom he had injured. Soon he mentioned his desire of be- 
ing permitted to go to Africa to preach Jesus Christ to his 
countrymen. This was not suggested to him by others—it 
was lis own deliberate choice. B. is about twenty years 
old, and is now in a Course of study preparatory to preach- 
ing the Gospel in Africa. He is a young man of good tal- 
ents, bold, and energetic, and it is hoped by his friends that 
he will be an instrument of ereat good in the world. The 
temper exhibited by B. while under conviction should teach 
you, my young friends, that the hearts of the children of men 
are by nature fully set in them to do evil, and that the rea- 
son of men or children’s remaining in sin, is because they 
will not come to Christ that they may have life. 

PHiLopals. 


THE VAIN CHILD. 


‘O, Betsey,’ said a little girl one Sabbath morning to her 
sister, ‘how happy I shall be to-day, with my new bonnet 
and my flounced frock on. And if F had but another frill 
to put round my wrist, like that one I picked up the other 
day, how nice it would look. But as it is, I think [ shall 
look smarter than any of the rest of the girls? Thus did 
this vain child talk on, till she was dressed ; then off she 
ran to school. In her way thither, she overtook Jenny 
Wise, who looked very plain and neat, and on that account 
appeared much more respectable than Hannah* *. Ido 
not mention her other name, as.it is not my wish to expose 
her. ‘ Well, Jenny,’ said she, as she strutted up to her, 
‘what, are you going to schogl in that dark stuff frock ?’ 
Jenny looked hard at her, and said, ‘OQ! what, is it you? 
I hardly knew you, you look so fine; but I am sure our 
teacher will not like -you any the better for it; for she said 
the other day, she never thought the worse of any girl for 
having a dozen, patches on her frock,.if she was but clean ; 
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and she told us tao, there were many things in. dress very 
suitable to rich ladies, that did not at all become us poor 
Sunday-school girls.’”, Hannah * * did not at all like this, 
as she had been vainly supposing, she should be thought 
more of for being dressed smart. ‘ Why, Jenny,’ said she, 
‘how you talk! here look at the fine flower in my bonnet ! 
It only cost sixpence; do you not think it a bargain?’ ‘ I 
think,’ said Jenny, ‘ that you had better have put the money 
ito our mission box; for then it wonld have done some 
good; but now it has done harm, for it makes you proud, 
‘I proud said Hannah, angrily, ‘I am sure I am not 
proud ; you may go on, and preach to yourself if you will ; 
I shall go in here at Polly * *’s. I am not afraid but [ 
shall be in plenty of time for school.? Jenny went on, and 
had repeated her lessons before Hannah came in; who, for 
being so late, had placed round her neck a card, on which 
was written in large letters, the last girl. This, of course, 
she thought no great ornament; and when she was called 
to repeat her lessons, she could not say a word ; so that her 
teacher was obliged to punish her. Beside which, she talk- 
ed to her about the folly of dressing as she did, and how 
unbecoming it was for a poor child, like her. This made 
Hannah look very much ashamed; and she soon found, 
that fine clothes did not make any one happy. 

And now, my dear children, [ will tell you why I sent 
you this account of Hannah * *, It is not because I am 
fond of publishing the faults of any one, much less of little 
girls, of whom I am very fond,—that is, when they behave 
well; but I have observed other Sunday Scholars, who are 
more concerned about what they shall wear, than they are 
about saying their lessons cerrectly, and understanding them; 
and when they should be attending to what the minister 
Says, or joining ia prayer, they are looking at their new 
frock, or thinking of something else equally foolish or sinful. 
O how very wicked ! this is mocking the great and holy 
God, by appearing thus to worship Him in his house, 
while their hearts are not at all engaged withhim. Do they 


not Know that 
‘ The trifles too, his eye can see, 
Who oaly seems to take a part ; 
They move the lip, and bend the knee, 
But do agt ceck him with the heart®’ 
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Learn too, my dear children, from the conduet of Hannah, 
never to expect happiness from the possession of fine clothes, 
or any other earthly vanity. It matters not though your 
food is coarse and your clothing poor, if you are seeking 
‘‘ the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Your friend 
who now addresses you, though enjoying all the comforts 
of life, never knew what happiness was, till she was led to 
forsake sinful vanities, and walk in wisdom’s ways, which, 
she can heartily assure you, are all pleasant and peaceful. 
May you, my dear children, experience those pleasures. 
Thus shall you live usefully, die happily, and live joyfully 
for ever in the presence of God. A 'TEACHER. 


LSE Fr 
ee 


A LITTLE BOY’S QUESTION. 


‘When will the service be over ?’ said a little boy to his 
mother, not long since, when the minister was in the midst 
of his sermon. 

When I heard of the child’s question, I could not help 
thinking that there were many people who would be asham- 
ed to make such an enquiry, whose hearts were nevertheless 
often full of the same sentiment. 

It is true, we cannot read the thoughts of any one, 
yet the conduct generally tells aloud what is passing in the 
mind. 

Thus, in public worship, children and young people, and 
persons who are grown up, often say, without speaking, 
What a weariness we find in God’s service! And when, O 
when will it be over P 

I have seen one so perfectly restless, as not to be in the 
same posture for many minutes together. Would this have 
ron the case if he had delighted ia the worship of the Most 

igh ? 

I have known another, soon after the sermon has begun, 
get up and turn his back on the minister of God’s word. 
Would any man do so to a friend who was speaking to him 
in his parlour ? 

I have marked a third, whispering and talking to any one 
near him, who would-give him the least.attention. Is it not 
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rude for a person to talk to another, whilst a friend is speak- 
ing to him? 

I have observed a fourth, often moving her eyes around 
the congregation, to examine the dress of different individu- 
als, as ifto know how people clothed themselves could con- 
tribute to any one’s spiritual welfare. 

I have noticed a fifth, during nearly the whole of the ser- 
vice, turning over the leaves of the Bible, or prayer or 
psalm book. Would he do so, if he felt interested in the 
service as he ought? 

I have beheld a sixth, turn round repeatedly, and with a 
very anxious countenance, to the clock, most evidently say- 
ing,—The service is very wearisome, when, O when will it 
be over? 

And not to specify any more characters,—the numbers 
I fear are not small, who, if they do not compose them- 
selves deliberately to sleep, yet do not resist a drowsy dispo- 
sition as they ought. ‘They weuld not dare slumber in the 

resence of many of their fellow creatures, and yet they dare 
do so with indifference, in the presence of the eternal Majes- 
ty of Heaven. 

QO, does not this conduct plainly manifest, that such per- 
sons are not renewed in the spirit of their minds ? 

Can such people say, as David did, “ How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! I have loved the habita- 
tion of thy house, and the place where thy honour dwell- 
eth °” | 

Have they who are thus wearied with an hour spent in 
God’s service on earth, any right to think, that they are 
meetening for an eternity in his service in heaven? None 
but those who delight in God’s worship here, can see his face 


with joy hereafter. 
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ACCOUNT OF A MAN WHO CUT THE BIBLE TO PIECES 
| WITH HIS SWORD. 


In a Letter to a Friend. 


I became acquainted with the person, of whom I am to 
write, about three years ago, when we were on duty in the. 
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yeomanry corps together ; and sorry I was to find him 
lead a very dissolute life; the oaths he swore, and other 
dreadful language used by him, very much hurt me, as he was 
my right hand man. One day, after much conversation 
with him, in which I stated to him the consequences of such 
a life, I resolved to try one expedient more, and whilst we 
were dismounted, I conveyed into his holsters a small Bible, 
which I always carried in my own. On leaving the field, 
he found the unwelcome intruder,—and when we met again 
the next morning, he asked me if I knew that book. On 
my answering in the affirmative, he replied, ‘ then I will cut 
it to pieces before your face,’ which he did in an instant 
with his sword, and ever after he shunned my company. 

I now pass to the finishing scene of his life, observing 
only, that he lived two years after that, and spent the 
whole of his property in his former course ; nor was I ever 
able to obtain any conversation with him till after he was 
taken ill. Ithen visited him, and asked him what were his 
hopes and prospects in the view of death ; he declared him- 
self in a comfortable state; I interrogated him as to the 
source from which he derived his comfort ; but I soon found 
my visit was very disagreeable, and left him. In a few days 
aicer f cailéd on him again, and asked him if he then read 
his Bible ; he answered he had no Bible, nor could he bor- 
row one. Glad to hear that he was desirous to see a Bible, 
I fetched him one from my house, which I had received 
from the society at Leicester. I read for some time in the 
f’pistles, and he appeared to listen with much attention 3 he 
expressed his desire to purchase the Bibie, but I made him a 
present of it, and I left him with my mind very much dis- 
tressed at some remarks he made, which I forbear to men- 
tion. It was a week or more before I saw or heard from 
him again, and during that interval he was removed into 
our workhouse, where I had left several Bibles, in one of 
which he read, his own not being carried with him. I 
again visited him, and on entering the room I found him 
reading in Isaiah. On seeing me, he got upright in bed, 
clasped the book with both his hands in a manner I shal] 
never forget, and said,‘O! Mr. H. that ever such a wretch 
as I should be permitted to read this blessed book; that 
hook which you once saw me cut to pieces, and which has 
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now cut my sins to pieces, and led me to Christ my Saviour. 
I have read those four chapters, (I think the 50th, 51st, 
52nd, and 53d of Isaiah,) which you see are turned down, 
over and over again; blessed, blessed book! and a thou- 
sand thanks to that society which eaused this book to be 
placed within my reach! Blessed hour that, in which such 
a society was founded ! O, if I could but recal my property 
and murdered time, all, all, should be spent in distributing 
that blessed book.” 


SES 
“IT IS TIME ENOUGH YET.” 


ALFRED SAUNDERS was a boy about ten years of age, he 
enjoyed good health, he was blessed with affectionate parents 
who afforded him numerous advantages, he was not without 
considerable natural talents, but he was iadolent. “ It is 
time enough yet,’’ was his usual reply, when exhorted to set 
about any thing which required the most trifling effort of mind 
or exertion of body. This unfortunate habit frequently 
brought him into unpleasant circumstances ; but although he 
felt regret at the moment, no permanent influence was pro= 
duced on his character. 

If he were sent on a message, and desired to go at a cer- 
tain time, he would delay till the last minute, asserting, that 
there was time enough yet, by which it often happened that 
the message was useless. 

His younger brothers had made considerably more pro- 
gress in learning than himself: but if reminded that the 
hours of youth were precious and ought to be improved, he 
would assent to the truth of the remark ; but he said to him- 
self, there is time enough yet ; I know T can overtake them 
when I please. 

it was vain to tell him that this was a habit which grew 
more powerful by indulgence, and that the sooner he con- 
guered it the better. “ It is time enough yet,” to set about 
that, said the self-sufficient boy; I can do it any day I like. 

His father had promised his children an excursion by wa- 
ter. The day was appointed, the whole parity were to as- 
semble at the breakfast table by eight o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, and for this purpose they were to rise at seven. At six 
o’clock, the little folks were called; and all, except Alfred 
immediately arose—he enquired what hour it was, and turn- 
ing round, said, “ It is time enough yet!’ I shall be ready 
early enough. But although the bright summer’s sun shone 
in his face, Alfred lay fast asleep, and breakfast being fin- 
ished, the party went off, leaving Alfred to mourn over his 
disappointment. 

On their return at night, Mr. Saunders assembled his chil- 
dren together, and took the opportunity to warn them of the 
folly and danger of encouraging the habit which had lost 
Alfred a share in the pleasure of the day. 

My dear children, said he, you cannot yet be aware of the 
impertance of diligence, punctuality, and industry in every 

ursuit. Habits of indolence will render you useless, instead 
of valuable members of society. If you act throughout life 
on the principle of poor Alfred, that there is time enough yet, 
you will be unhappy yourselves, and be despised by others. 
Let us suppose you grown up and engaged in business; you 
make an engagement with an individual at a certain hour 
on matters of importance. This habit of indulging the 
thought, that “ It is time enough yet,” will lead you to break 
your appointments—thus disappointing your friend, who 
finding that you do not scruple to violate your word, will 
place no dependence on your promises for the future. 

But, my dear children, [ am apprehensive lest you should 
indulge in this feeling in the more important concerns of the 
soul. I know how common it is for young people to think, 
when they are invited to imitate the example of early piety, 
which we set before them, that “ I¢ ts time enough yet.” 
Recollect, however, that our time is short; that our life is 
compared, in the word of God, to the vapour that appears 
for a little time—to the flower, which in the morning is green 
and fresh in its beauty, and in the evening is cut down and 
withered. ‘True.wisdom consists in an early dedication of 
the heart to the Saviour, and the greatest folly is shewn by 
those who presume to estimate how long they may delay 
seeking his salvation. Let me intreat you to seek him 
while he is to be found; for now is the accepted time——even 
to-morrow may be too late. 

Alfred Saunders grew up to be a young man ; as his pa- 
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rents feared, so it proved: he neglected to conquer the habit 
of deferring till to-morrow what might be done to-day, and 
the evils which his father had pointed out, were exhibited in 
his conduct. But while yet in the flower of his age, in the 
midst of the gaiety of his heart, while he was planning for 
future years, he was attacked by a violent fever. On the sick 
bed from which he never again arose, he mourned over his 
folly, and bitterly reproached himself for his indifference to 
parental exhortations. His affectionate parents attempted 
to direct him even then to the Saviour, as able to pardon 
those who believe on Him, but to all their efforts his reply 


to the last was this, “ No’ no/ It ts now too late—it is too 


late. 


PLL BE EVEN WITH HIM. 


“ Pll be even with him,” said Richard Moore, to one of his 
school fellows, as they were walking home, down the green 
lane, which led from the school; ‘“‘ What business had he to 
tell teacher of my playing truant. Ill make him remem- 
ber it.” 

Now it happened that Richard Moore’s teacher was walk~- 


‘ing on the other side of the hedge, and overheard his threat 


of revenge against the boy who had told of his misconduct. 
At the end of the field he stepped over the stile, and taking 
Richard by the hand, conversed with him as they walked 
along. 

“‘ My dear boy,” said he, “I had hoped that you were 
truly sorry for your fault this afternoon. I thought that you 
felt that to be absent from school, to break the Sabbath, 
and to add to your offence by afterwards trying to deceive 
me—was really very sinful in the sight of God, and very un- 
kind to me. But from what I heard you say just now, I 
fear you only expressed sorrow to escape punishment. Ed- 
ward Jones only did that which he ought to have done, and 
he would have been guilty in concealing the truth when I 
asked him to tell me what he knew. I am much grieved 
that you entertain sueh an unforgiving and revengeful spirit 5 
it is a mark of very deep depravity to indulge such passions. 
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Suppose now, to be even with Edward Jones, you were to 
take an early opportunity of beating him, would it not make 
your sin in the sight of God much greater ? 

“ Be assured, my dear boy, that if you encourage these 
wicked feelings, you will grow up to bea very hardened and 
depraved man. ‘I'll be even with him,’ has brought many 
into circumstances of peril, an angry word has produced a 
passionate blow, and that blow has ended in murder. Oh! 
guard, my dear little fellow, against all feelings of revenge. 
If any one does you wrong, religion requires you to forgive, 
even to seventy times seven ; how improper then to revenge 
yourself on a school fellow, who only told the truth. Re- 
collect that God sees you, and knows your thoughts ; in- 
stead of thinking of vengeance, go home and repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. Think of that part of it—* Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us,’ and 
then reflect whether you would do right to fulfil your threat- 
ening. 

“‘ If you are a good boy you will be glad your sin is found 
out so soon, and will guard against it for the time to come, 
and try to recollect these lines. 


“T'll be even with my bitterest foe, 

Revenge exclaims, and quick returns the blow. 
I'll be superior should the Christian say, 

And mild forgiveness readily display.” 


—_—--——- = 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
Extract from the last Report. 


New Hampshire and Connecticut.—These states have 
each a State Sunday School Union. 

Missouri and Illinois.—In these two states a general Sun- 
day School Union has been organized. 

In several of the other states, it is expected that State 
Auxiliary Unions will soon be formed. 

From the Reports of the Auxiliary Societies, it appears 
that there are now in connexion with the Society, 321 Aux- 
iliaries, 11,295 teachers, and 82,697 scholars. The whole 
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number of teachers and scholars who have become hopeful- 
ly pious during the last year, cannot be accurately ascertain- 
ed, but the Board say they have ascertained that more than 
two thousand of the teachers and one thousand of the schol- 
ars, belonging to their schools, have joined the church since 
their connexion with these institutions. The number of 
Sunday scholars in our country, not connected with the 
American Sunday School Union, according to the estimate 
of the Directors, is about 45,000, which added to the 82,000 
under their care, make a total of 127,000 Sunday Scholars 
in the United States. 


oe 


SEED MAY SPRING UP, THOUGH LONG BURIED. 


We must not too readily conclude, that our labours in Sab- 
bath schools are in vain in the Lord. Seed may be buried 
very long, and yet afterwards spring up to God’s glory. A 
pleasing circumstance of this kind occurred in the congrega- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Bruce of Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 
A young man who had formerly received religious instruc- 
tion on the Sabbath-day, was induced by his companions to 
go into the fields, and in other ways profane the sacred 
time. In this manner some years of his life were passed. 
At length he was arrested by disease, and confined to a sick 
chamber. He now had leisure to think on the past, and the 
season was not unimproved. His conscience was awaken- 
ed, and he wished to see a minister of the Gospel. 

From this period to his death, Mr. Bruce paid him seve- 
ral visits, and always found him increasingly penitent and 
humble. On one of these occasions some texts of Scripture 
being mentioned, he went on, and finished the verses him- 
self. This exciting surprise, he was asked, where he had 
acquired such a knowledge of the Bible; when he replied, 
‘ At your Sunday school, sir; and happy would it have been 
for me, if I had continued attending at the chapel, after I 
had left the school.” Conscious that he had only a few days 
to live, he wished to see none but such as would converse 
with him on the concerns of his soul; and to the last, he ex- 
pressed great anxiety for the eternal happiness of his rela- 
tives and friends. 
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Important Sentiment.— Anecdotes. 


IMPORTANT SENTIMENT. 





Whilst we speak, time flies. 





The finger of God, on the dial of time, points to the 
swiftly passing hours of duty, and conveys this awful admo- 
nition,—“* Work whilst it is called to-day: the night com- 
eth, when no man can work.” 








Anecdotes. 
THE IRISH CHILDREN AND THEIR BIBLE. 


A priest, who was a friar, entered the house of a very ine 
telligent woman, residing near B , a Roman Catholic. 
She had borrowed, from the Master of the Hibernian Socie- 
ty School at E » the Bible with which he had been 
furnished for his own use. She was from home, and none 
were in the house but her children. When the friar entered, 
he found them colleeted in a little circle, the eldest reading 
the Bible aloud, and the rest giving all attention. The friar 
inquired what book it was; and ordered jit to be delivered 
up to him immediately. The children, perceiving from his 
voice and gestures that he intended to destroy the book, re~- 
fused ; and a scuffle instantly ensued, in which the striplings 
guarded their charge with all their might. The Priest, how- 
ever, succeeded in tearing it in two; ard, as the collected 
strength of his feeble opponents was barely sufficient to res- 
cue the part they grasped, they fled out of his reach; when 
he committed to the flames the part which he had secured. 
The woman, on her return, heard the mournful tale from her 
terrified family, and went immediately to the master, in 
great grief, to impart thetidings. Onhis telling her, that he 
hoped to receive another Bible from the Agent of the Hiber- 
nian Society, she begged of him to use his interest to pro- 
cure one for her, as she most sincerely lamented the loss ; 
and, from the instruction and comfort she had already re- 
ceived from the Bible, was resolved that, were she in pos- 
session of another, no influence whatever should cause her 
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250 The Hernhutter.—A Plain Countryman. 
to give it up, or deter her from reading it. She was suppli- 
ed with one. 


THE HERNHUTTER. 


In the last German war, a captain of cavalry was appoint- 
ed to procure forage ; he went, at the head of his troop,. to 
the place assigned them for the purpose; it was a solitary 
valley, in which the eye perceived nothing but clusters of 
trees. At last the officer discovered a cottage, and knock- 
ing at the door, it was opened by an old Hernhutter with a 
white beard. ‘Father,’ said the captain, ‘shew me a field 
where we can procure forage.’ ‘I will, immediately,’ re- 
plied the old man. He then put himself at their head, and 
conducted them out of the valley. 

After riding for about a quarter of an hour, they arrived 
at a fine field of barley. ‘ Stop,’ said the officer to his guide, 
‘this is what we want.’ ‘ Wait a little,’ replied the Hern- 
hutter, ‘and you shall be satisfied? They then continued 
their progress, and at the distance of a quarter of a league 
they found another field of the same grain. When the bar- 
ley was cut, and they had mounted their horses, the officer 
said to his guide, ‘Father, you have brought us a great way 
unnecessarily ; the first field was better than this.’ ‘ True,’ 
replied, the old man, ‘ but thué field does not belong to me.’ 

What a noble instance of truly christian virtue. Rather 
than see his neighbour’s property injured, the worthy Hern- 
hutter sacrificed his own. 


STRIKING REPLY OF A PLAIN COUNTRYMAN.: 


A poor man who had heard the preaching of the gospel 
in one of our villages, and to whom the word had been 
blessed te his salvation, was the subject of much profane 
jest and ridicule among his fellow-workmen and neighbours. 
On being asked whether these daily persecutions did not 
make him ready sometimes almost to give up his profession 
of attachment to divine truth ; he replied, ‘No! I recollect 














Honesty Rewarded.—Poetry. 251 


what our good minister once said in his sermon, that if we 
were so foolish as to permit such people to laugh us out of 
our religion, till at last we dropped into hell, they could not 
laugh us out again.’ 


eae 


HONESTY REWARDED. 


A nobleman, lately travelling in Scotland, was asked for 
alms in the High street of Edinburgh, by a little ragged boy : 
he said he had no change: upon which the boy offered to 
procure it. His lordship, in order to get rid of his impor- 
tunity, gave him a piece of silver, which, the boy conceiving 
was to be changed, ran off for the purpose. On his return, 
not finding his benefactor, who he expected would have 
waited, he watched for several days in the place where he 
had received the money, pursuing his occupation. At 
length, the nobleman happening to pass that way, he accost- 
ed him, and put the change he had procured into his hand, 
counting it with great exactness. His lordship was so plea- 
sed with the boy’s honesty, that he has placed him at school, 
and means to provide for him. 
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Woetry, 
A MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
+ By J. Montgomery. 


{ loved thee, daughter of myheart ! 
Sarah, I loved thee dearly ; 

And though we only met to part, 
How sweetly—how severely ! 

Nor life nor death can sever 

Mother and babe for ever! 


Thy days, my little one, were few— 
An angel’s morning visit, 
That came, and vanish’d with the dew ; 
_ 'Twas here—’iis gone—where ig it ? 
Yet didst thou leave behind thee 
A clue for love to find thee. 


























Poetry—A Mother’s Lament. 


The eye,the lip, the cheek, the brow, 
The hands stretch’d forth with gladness ; 
Alllife, joy, rapture, beauty now, 
Then dash’d with infant sadness ; 
Till, brightening by transition, 
Return’d the fairy vision: 


Where are they now? those smiles, those tears, 
Thy mother’s darling treasure ? 

She sees them still, and still she hears, 
Thy tones of pain or pleasure : 

To her quick pulse revealing 

Unutterable feeling. 


Hush’d in a moment on her breast, 
Life at the well-spring drinking ; 
Then cradled on,her lap to rest, 
In rosy slumbers sinking: 
Thy dreams—no thought can guess them: 
And mine—no tongue express them. 


For then this waking eye could see, 
In many a vain vagary, 

The things that never were to be, 
Imaginations airy— 

Fond hopes, which mothers cherish, 

Like still-born babes to perish. 


Thine perish’d on thime early bier ; 
No—changed to forms more glorious, 
They flourish in a higher sphere, 
O’er time and death victorious : 
Yet would these arms have chain’d thee, 
And long from heaven detain’d thee. 


Sarah, my last, my youngest love, 
The crown of every other, 

Though thou art born again above, 
I only am thy mother ; 

Nor will affection let me 

Believe thou canst forget me. 


Then thou in heaven, and I on earth, 
May this one hope delight us, 
That thou wilt hail my second birth, 
When death shail re-unite us : 
Where worlds no mere can sever 
Parent and child fer ever. 
































REFERENCE TESTAMENT. 


| Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. have just published additional Tables 
9 accompany this highly popular Testament. We subjoin the 


PREFACE TO THE TABLES. 





| “ The Editor of the Reference Testament is happy to acknowledge 
bis particular obligations to the Rev. Dr Miller and Lindsly of Prince- 
on, Rev. Professor Goodrich of New Haven, Rev. Justin Edwards 
wf Andover, and Messrs, J. E..Worcester and J. W. Gibbs, for the 
assistance received from them, in preparing these Tables, By the po- 
iteness of Professor G. access has been had to a new work from 
Edinburgh, from which important aid has been obtained, in the ap- 
lication of Walker’s general principles, and, asin that work, such 
rowel sounds as would not prebably be mistaken, have been left 
vithout marking in these Tables. It is now confidentiy believed that 
e Reference Testament can be read more understandingly, correct- 
y, and profitably than any other Edition. The rereREeNcE LETTERS 
nd xey are adapted to exercise the understanding about the ideas 
ontained in each paragraph of the oracles of God, and thus break 
p the habit, lamentably common, of reading mechanically, or with- 
utreflection. The tastes relating to Etymology, Geography, 
\ hronology, Prophecy, and other miscellaneous subjects, by elucida- 
ing many passages, will add to the interest with which they will be 
erused ; and the marking of the PROPER NAMES, with the figure vow- 
13 of Walker’s Dictionary, a work now in genera! use, will tend to 
ender their pronunciation easy, accurate, and uniform. Clergymen, 
uperintendents and Teachers of Sunday Schools, Preeeptors of 
cademies, School Committees, School Instructors, and Parents, are 
espectfully invited to examine this Testament, and then lend as muck 
ftheir influence to extend its circulation as tueir conviction of its 
erits will justify.” 











THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
NEW SERIES. 


THE friends of thg Guardian, and the Christian publiein general, 
are informed that the Monitor, a monthly Magazine published in Bos- 
ton by the Rev. H. Wilbur, for the benefit of Youth, #s hereafter to be 
incorporated with the. Guardian, and published ac this,ofice, under 
the title of « THE: GUARDIAN AND MONITOR” 

A union of these two publications has been mutually.agreed upon 
from a conviction that the interests of both will be increased and the 
improvement of the rising generation betier promoted. 

- The objects of the Guardian and Monitor being nearly the same we 
shall by this arrangement be enabled to retain the excellencies of both. 
We shall have a greater variety of matter to fill our pages, and we shall 
add fo the editorial jabors of the Rev. Mr Coleman, the assistance of 
the Rev. Mr. Wilbur, who has bad much experience in tke instruction 
of youth. 

When the Guardian was commenced six years ago, there was no 
periodical work published in our country for the religious improve- 
ment of youth ; and but few books designed for their use, which were 
calculated to answer this most desirable object. The flood of juvenile 
books were generally calculated only to amuse and please the fancies 
of children ; and very few, to improve the taste, or affect the heart. 
But.it is now very different. And as the American and New-York) 
‘Tract Societies are’both very Jaudably engaged in furnishing Sabbat 
Schools; and children generally, with an extensive assortment o 
books, designed't@ promote their spiritual interests, there is less need) 
than heretofore, of a periodical work, exclusively adapted to their caq” 
pacities. This united work, therefore, while it will contain some ping) 
¢es suited to a younger class of readers, will be more particularly def, 7 
signed for those of suitable age to be united in Biblical classes; ang ® 


for all who are emulous'ef intellectual and moral improvement. 


CONDITIONS. 


The Guarnias and Montror, will je handsemely printed on good 
naper, with an engraving in each Number 
. The price tosubscribers is ane dollar to be paid in advance, or one 
dollar twenty-five cents if not paid by the lst of March. These con 
ditions will not be varied from, as nothing but prompt payment wil'? 
support the work at this low price 

Those who are accountable for any number of cepies not less than 
6, nor over 20, will be entitled to every 7th copy gratis ; if over 20, 
and less than 50, an allowance of 20 per cent. If over 50 co,*.s an 
allowance of 30 per cent. 

No subscription will be taken for less than a year, commencing with 
the January number, and all arrearages must be paid before if can be 
stopped. Those who do not give notice to discontinue before the close 
. ofany one volume will be considered as pledged to take the succeed- 

Ing volume. 

The Guardian and Monitor will be printed the first week in every. 
moni, and forwarded by mail or otherwise, according to the diree- 
tion of stibreribers. NATHAN WHITING. Ia 
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